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TO RAISE ESTEEM, WE MUST BENEFIT OTHERS ; TO PROCURE Love, we MUST PLEASE THEM.—DR. JOHNSON. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


——T FE OF HANDEL. 


Concluded. 


Tye figure of Handel was large, and = 
mg somewhat corpulent and unwieldly in 
“ otians, and his gencral cast of coune 
a nce seerncd rather heavy and sour; yet, 
“on anymated in conversation, his visage 





FRIDAN, May 4, 4818. 


del was not the original and immediate in- 
ventor of scveral species of music for which 
his name has been celebrated ; but with re- 
spect to originality, itisa term to which 
proper limits should be set before it is. ap- 
plied to the productions of any artist. Eve- 
ry invention is clumsy in its beginning ; and 
Shakspeare was not the first writer of plays, 
or Corelli the first composer of violin solos, 
sonatas, and concertos, though those which 


gas full eof fire and dignity, and such as im-] he produced were the best of his time ; nor 


ressed ideas of superiority and genius ; and 


? 


«telligen Ce, wit, and good humour beaming 


was Milton the inventor of epic poetry. The 


when he smiled, there was a sudden flash of} scale, harmony, and cadence of musis being 


settled, it is impossible for any composer to 


in his corintenance, which we hardly ever} invent a genus of composition that is wholly 


remembe:r to have seen in any other, 


and rigorously new, any more than for a 


Though he was generally rough and pe- | poet to form a language, idiom and amen 
mptory in his manners and conversation, | cv for himself. All that the greatest an: 
“ as totally devoid of ill-nature or malev- | boldest musical inventor can do, is to avail 
7 a . indeed, there was an original hu- himself of the best. effusions, combinations, 
oo and pleasantry in his most lively sal- | and effects of his predecessors ; to arrange 
- nt an ger or impatience, which, with his | and apply them in anew manner ; and to add 


proken English, were extremely risible 


_| from his own source, whatever he can draw, 


His natural propensity to wit and humour, that is grand, graceful, gay, pathetic, or In 


and happy’ manner of relating comanon oc- | any other way pleasing. 


This Handel did 


urrences in an uncommon Way, enabled him | in a mcs: ample and superior manner ; being 
a throw persons and things into very possessed, in his middle age and full vigour, 


ridiculous attitudes. 


Had he been as|ofevery refinement and perfection of his 


great a master of the English language as time; uniting the depth and elaborate con- 


Swift, his buz mots would have been as fre 
queat, ard somewhat of the same kind. 


-| trivance of his own country with Italian ele- 


gance and facility ; as he secms, while he 


Handel, with many virtues, was addicted 
to no vice that was injurious to society. Na- 
ture, indeed, required a great supply of sus- 
tenance to support so huge a mass, and he 


resided south of the Alps, to have listened 
attentively in the charch, theatre, and cham- 
ber, to the most exquisite compositions and 
performers of evycry kind that were then ex- 
isting. 





affords.-From social intercourse the rude- 
ness @Kl ferocity of our natures are done 


grows from ‘social intercourse, which, sanc- 


passions of the heart. 
The pleasures of the soul are multiplied 


the mouth of famished wretchedness, is food 
and drink to the charitable giver. Rude and 
uncouth greatness may be found in solitude, 
but the accomplished mind, delicate taste, 
and charitable heart, must be formed in so- 
ciety. There the virtues and the graces 
grow and flourish, and infuse their spirit into 
the gentle and fascinating manners of polish- 
ed life. What.the sacred band of Thebans 
was, in preserving t'.e liberties of their coun- 
try, should our fraternity be in planting, nurs- 
ing, and guarding, the,virtues and charities 
of society. 

Another great source’of happiness is the 
esteem and notice of our fellow-men. This 
may be secured by all. Honesty, veracity 
and a good disposition will obtain it. To 
deserve the applause and admiration of the 
world, requires commanding talents and 
great virtues constantly exercised in great 
affairs. The man who acts merely to gain 
applause ought not to have our pity, when 
the Hosannas of the multitude are changed 


ism is the warfare of virtue and intellig 
: against the way 
aways A politeness of sentiment and habit | fice of self for the 


tioned and cherished by public opinion, be- } stand all knowledge, 
comes a constituent principle in the forma- | and were allowed tod 
tion of character. Divine goodness has cre-| hides the mysteries of fiat 
ated @ strong sympathy between the refined | still they would be un 
tions would be restless, 
. om would yearn to co 
by diffusion, her pains are softened and di- | thies and pour out i 
minished by commiseration. The cup of] where the 
cold water arid the morsel of bread held to | ed. 





was rather epicurean in the choice of it ; but 
this secms to have been the only appetite 
which he ailowed himself to gratify ; and 
though he was frequently rough in language, 
and in the habit of swearing. a vice then 
much more in fashion than at present, he 
was truly pious during the last years of his 
life, and co:stantly attended public prayers 
twice a day, winter and summer, both in 
London and Tunbridge 
It has been said of him, that, out of his 
profession, he was ignorant and dull; but 
though we do not admit the charge, yet, if 
the fact was as true as itis severe, it must 
ibe allowed, in extenuation, that to possess a 
difficult art in the, perfect manner which he 
clid, and to be possessed by it seems a natur- 
aJ consequence ; and all that the public had 
sirightto expect, as he pretended to noth- 
i} pg more, Accomplishments can only amuse 
cur private friends and ourselves in leisure 
hwurs; but so occupicd and absorbed was 
}iandcl, by the study and exercise of his 
profession, that he had little time to bestow, 
either on private amusements or the culti- 
vation of friendship. Indeed, the credit and 
reverence arising from these, had Handel 
ssessed them, would have been transient, 
and confined to his own age and acquaint- 
ance: whereas, the fame acquired by silent 
and close application to his professional bus- 
aness, 





** Nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.”’ 
And it is probable, that his name, like that 
of many cf his brethren, will long survive his 
works. The most learned man can give us 
ino information concerning either the private 
Jife or compositions of Orpheus, Amphion, 
Linus, Olympus, Terpander, or Timotheus, 
yet every school-boy can tell us, that they 
‘were great musicians, the delight of their 
several ages, and, many years after, of pos- 
terity 

Though totaily free from the sordid vices 
of meanness and avarice, and possessed of 
their opposite virtues, charity and gencrosi- 
ty in spite of temporary adversity, powerful 
enemies, and frequent maladies of body, 
which sometimes extended to intellect, Han- 
del died worth upwards of twenty thousand 
pounds; which, except one thousand to the 
fund for decay ca musicians and their fami- 
lies, he chiefly bequeathed to his relations on 
the continent. 

His funeral was not public, like that of 
‘Rameau in France ; of Jomelli, in Italy ; or 
of our Dryden and Garrick in England ; yet, 
when he was buried in Westminster-Abbey, 

April 29th, 1759, the dean, Dr. Pearce, bish- 
op of Rochester, assisted by the choir, per- 
formed the funcral solemnity, More gener- 
al and national testimonies of regard and 
reverence were left to a later period, when 


all enmities, jealousies, and operations of 


envy were subsided ; and when time, exam- 
‘nation, and reflection had given new charms 
and importance to his works. And_ this 
Pleasing task was performed in a way so am- 
ple, magnificent, and honourable, that it will 
be difficult to find, either in antient or mod- 
ern history, a more liberal and splendid ex- 


ample of gratitude to a deceased artist, in 
any other country, 

Character of Handel as @ composer.——That 
Ifandel was 


Superior in -the strength and 


woldness of his style, the richness of his 
liarmony, and com 


composer who has 
such excellencies, 
While fugue, 
Were 
resent, he remained who 

We kno t! 


plication of parts, to every 
been most admired for 
cannot be disputed; and, 
contrivance, und a full score, 
more gencrally reverenced than at 
| lly unrivalled. 
lat it has been said that Han- 


We will not assert his vocul melodies 


of his countryman and contemporary Hasse ; 
or his recitatives, or musical declamauon, 
superior to that of his rivals, Bononcini and 
Porpora. But in his instrumental composi- 
tions there is a vigour, @ spirit, a variety, 4 
learning, and invention, supcrior to every 
other composer that can be named; and, in 
his organ fugues, and organ playing, there Is 
learning always free from pedantry ; and, In 
his choruses, a grandeur and sublimity which 
we believe has never been equalled since 
the invention of counterpoint. 
——————— 


MASONIC, 
EXTRACTS FROM A MASONIC ORATION, 


The society of free masons has been from 
the earlicst ages, an association having the 
worship of the true God for a princip!e, with 
a diffusion of light and charity for its object. 
The initiated believe that the iamp of wis- 
dom has been kept burning in the temple of 
masonry through every period of ignorance 
and crime; that like Euphrates, it issued 
from Eden—and like the same river, choak- 
ed and poisoned by passing over the ruins of 
Babylon, it was polluted by passing through 
the dark, iron and revolutionary ages of the 
world. But its current is now pure, regular 
and gentle. The fears which masonry once 
excited are dispelled, in this liberal genera- 
tion, and its beneficial influences acknowl- 
edged. Masonry can never be charged with 
infidelity ; for the Messiah was early believ- 
ed by masons. In the superstitious, fanatic. 
but chivalrous days of the Crusades, when 
the heart was right but reason was misled 
by religious error, and became frantic by 
fear, they bore the cross on the walls of Je- 
rusalem, and unfurled the holy banners over 
the sepulchre of Jesus. The value of every 
society depends on the merits of its members 
and the objects it embraces. What can be 
more sublime than unceasing endeavours to 
relieve wretchedness, to pour jight and truth 
on the understanding, and to lead men to 
happiness ? Each meinber of this fraternity 
is pledged to such a work. How carefully 
ought every mason to examine the designs 
of the Deity in the creation of man, and to 
study his own poWe€rs and capacities to pro- 
mote his own happiness, and the welfare of 
his fellow men.—This is painful and labori- 
ous, but we must not forget that pain and 
labour arc our destiny, It is his duty 
to understand the human heart, that he may 
form a just estimate of character, and know 
whom to trust and respect. For how often 
in our way through life do we see solemn 
stupidity assuming the gait of wisdom, and 
by mere gravinxy of muscle elevated to her 
highest scats ; and canting hypocrisy usurp- 
ing the place of candour and greatness. 
Sometimes stupidity and hypocrisy unite, 
and when, as it frequently happens, Mam- 
mon blesses the marriage, Genius feels his 
own ctherial spirit cower ; and retires weep- 
ing from the scene; not for himself alone, 
but for others ; for he sees his friends, many 
of no ordinary stamp, manacled and led in 
this idiot train. But let us turn from this 








the little felicity within our power consists. 


and weakness are its origin. A knowledge 
of its advantages will continue its duration 





were more polished and graceful than those | TOUS acceptance, a delicate and manly re- 


. ; . : : t 
degrading spectacle, and consider in what | the dimensions of his soul expand, and the 


Society is our proper element; our wants | ling on plans of improvement for future gen- 


ample food for gratifying many of our ration- ‘ 
al desires, and a wide field for the improve- | some laws and customs, and changing the 
ment of our faculties. Individuals may find | purity of manners; folly trampling upon 
the security which society gives, without en- wisdom, and demagogues supplanting virtu- 


to contempt and hatred. But there is a gen- 


gard to praise, which characterizes the noble 
mind. Who does not love Epaminondas 
better, when reading that he regretted that 
his parents were not alive to enjoy his fame, 
than the stern and proud Coriolanus abusing 
the citizens for doing him homage. There 
is a anxious desire for glory which is inno- 
cent and beneficial. It gives inspiration to 
the Poet, ‘a seraph’s fire’ to the tongue of 
the Orator, and encrgy and prowess to the 
brave defender of his country’s honour and 
salety, Ambition so frequently disturbs the 
moral elemer.ts, and loses anice distinction 
between right and wrong, that we often trem- 
ble for the ambitious spirit. But fame has 
blown some of her sweetest notes over the 
‘iron car of war.’ And while pity filled her 
favourite’s breast, she has bound his brow 
with perrennial wreaths of unstained laurels, 
though gathered from some field of bloud. 
Virtue does not at all times reccive her re- 
ward among men. The honesty of the up- 
right may be suspected ; the sincerity of the 
honourable doubted ; aud the fame of the 
great and wise assailed by a thousand enrvi- 
ous tongues. But the kind whisperings of 
al) approving conscience, console them under 
every trial, and the exercise of a moderate 
share of patience carries the virtuous beyond 
those evils. Time drics the cup of malice, 
deadens the sting of envy, and draws the 
poison from every wound hatred has inflict- 
ed. 
Pain is often the harbinger of joy ; and 
temporal misfortunes the means of eternal 
blessings. The disappointment of a virtu- 
ous ambition generally produces ardent pie- 
ty. The soul, dissatisfied with earth, asks 
and receives the favours of Heaven. The 
purest strains of devotion, that were ever 
breathed by man, came from the lips of those 
who had grasped at worldly honours and 
failed, or from those that had possessed them, 
and found them insufficient in satisfying their 
‘immortal longings.’ 
Happiness may be found in honour.—Not 
that false honour which is inflated weakness 
und testy conceit; but in true hononr, 
which is a combination of all that is noble 1n 
thought, generous in fecling, and great in 
action. An honourable man knows the fail- 
ings of humanity and is charitable, conscious 
of the dignity ot his nature, is elevated and 
circumspect ; believing in his relation to God, 
he eradicates from his heart envy, malignity 
and every thing low or base, and draws the 
connection with Heaven closer. The same 
rule of conduct which governs him amid an 
admiring world, would be his guide in soli- 
tude, where his deeds passed unnoticed. 
Such was Socrates draining the cup of hem- 
lock ; such Aristides and Marcellus in exile, 


without fear, and without reproach. 
erality, ardent wishes and constant and vig~ 
ourous efforts directed to ‘he welfare ofa 
common country. The active patriot finds 
his Jove and his anxiety for his country min- 
gling in every current of his bloed. He feels 


powers of his intellect strengthened, in dwel- 


erations, and derives happiness from calcu- 


and such the Chevalier Bayard ;—the Knight 


Vol. Y, 


ward nature of man, a sacri- 
general good. 

—If mortals could under- 
explore every science, 
raw aside the veil which 
ure and providence, 
Satisfied. The affec- 
and the aching bos- 
mmingie its sympa- 
ts richest effusions 
y would be gnjoyed and reciprocat- 


In friendship 


_ Friendship ameliorates the hardest condie 

tion, and enhances the value of the best 3 CX- 

tends and improves the charities of life 

which grow from consanguinity, and when 

properly cultivated strengthens and supports 

the social compact. The unsuspccting con- 

fidence of youth rears a thousand flowerets 
of friendship, which» the indifference and 
neglect of a few years wither and destroy. 
They are fragrant and transient as the vernal 
blossom, that perishes by the mildew ; beau- 
tiful and short lived as the rainbow in the 
clouds. Friendship is too frequently crush- 
ed, and left to bleed in the paths of ambition, 
and is scouted by avarice from the haunts of 
gain. Her mild influence is sometimes seen 
amid profusion; & her sway acknowledged by 
the impetuous and fiery spirits in the career 
of glory. Similarity of taste and pursuits, 
equality of condii%n, are favourable to the 
growth of friendship. But some of the 
strongest "nd most advantageous attachnients 
are formed between youth and and age. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE NEW-ENCLAND GALAXY, 


THE BIRD LAW. 
Mr. Epiror. ; 











I have been what we call a young coune 

try sportsm2n. In the spring of the year, as 

soon as Robins, Larks, &c. appeared, I was 

out betimes with my gun, in pursuit of them, 

much to the disturbance of the neighbour- 

hood, and to the regret of my father, who 

wished, and still wishes, to bring me up a 

plain, honest, industrious farmer, like him- 

self. But I found, as I frequented the Bos- 

ton vegetable market, a bunch of birds would 

frequently help me to some odd change ; so 

that, at Election, I had enough to spend de- 
cently, pleasantly and even foolishly. 

When I saw the late Bird Law,as we call 
it, 1 was struck with sorrow and anger. I 
threw out many invectives against, our leg- 
islators, and said, in my father’s hearing, 

that they would be better employed in mak- 
ing laws for the regulation of themselves and 
their constituents, of which the makers 

would not be breakers. 

My father told me, iff would go to work 
in his garden, which is considerably exten- 
sive, I would earn much more, with less la- 
bour, in the hours, usually allotted to sport. 
ing, as I called it. He also promised, if I 
would do it faithfully, that he would give 
me a new, complete suit of clothing for Elec- 
tion, a competent supply of money to spend 
on that day, and a further sum in addition to 
dispose of, in such a manner, that it might be 
accumulating. I closed with the proposal ; 
and have foliowed his advice every pleasant 
day, with which we have since been favour- 
ed. 

Having laboured several hours this morne 
ing, I am now seated in a comfortable arbour 
at one end of the garden, to inforin you and 
your readers, that I highly approve of the 
law abovementioned. I find the birds more 


when every urchin, that could lift a musket, 
was frightening them away, if he could not 
hitthem. Their morning and evenjng songs 
seem to be addrest to the Maker of themand 
of us, with as much harmony, melody, and, I 
fear I may add with truth, as much devotion, 
as ours, in too many of our churches. I find 
them much more tame, than formerly ; and 


In patriotism,—which consists in deep re-| as they hop about me, while at work, and 
searches, extensive views, magnanimous lib- | eather for their food the worms and insects, 


which would be detrimental, if not fatal to 
the fruits of my labours, I look upon them, 
us I do upon wy tame poultry; I consider 
them, as preparing to produce a young brood, 
which I shall be at liberty to dispose of as I 
please, so soon as they shall begin to make 
depredations on our currants, cherries, 


lating the happiness of millions unborn. Yet | strawberries, and ciher salutary fruits. Thus 
in the bosom of enlightened society we find this great source of delight is not without | on or soon after the 4th of July next, you 
1. | attendant pains. Ile sees vice sapping whole- and some of your customers may expect to 


be furnished with materials for a bird pie, in 
much greater abundance, than could have 














os : : is 1; ideration 
joying half the pleasure and improvement it | oWs and upright statesmen. Indeed patriot. | tens page: LeeeceeaEpegy: SORE SPO 





numerous, than was usual at this season, - 
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continues to be too prevalent among us, an 
calls ‘for legislative attention. 


I ‘must ‘now return to my labour, after 
mentioning that I enclose to you a few lines, 
composed Ly a young cousin of mine, about 


my own age, Say eighteen years, who lik 


myself, has had no other education, than 
what a‘common country school «fforded, and 
Your constant 


but very little even of that, 


reader, JOUN PLOUGHSIIARE, jun. 


APRIL MORN. 
How calm the hour, when rising dawn, 
Her ray serene advancing, 
With pearly light o’erspreads the lawn, 
Each beauteous tint enhancing— 


And Phoebus through the opening cloud, 
With crimson blush appearing, 

Chases from earth the mighty shroud, 
The vernal prospect cheering. 


The ficlds that drooped, with verdure nse, 
And greet his ray returning, 

And incense sweet ascends the skies,” 
On nature’s altar burning. 


The plumy worblers hail the day, 
Their mellow voices blending, 

With sweetest accents hymn their lay, 
In grateful notes ascending. 


But man, though blest with reason’s powe™, 
In sleep’s soft bands reposing, 

‘With dreams beguiles the genial hour, 
His eyes on nature closing. 


Or wak’d, ungrateful views she ray, 
That ushers in the morning ; 
Nor greets the harbinger of day, 
The orient sky adorning. 
——, De 
FOR THE NEW-ENCiAND GALAXY. 
ADDRESS ON FIRST MEETING IN THE 
TOWN HALL, DORCHESTER, 
March 2d, 1818. 
By the Rev. T. VM. HARRIS, Minister of the First 
Parish in Dorchester. 
ResPrctEp Fripyps and FELLOW-TOWNSMEN, 
Be- 
fore commencing the public business, for which this 


We assemble for the first time in this edifice. 


meeting was warned, permit me to offer you my con- 
gratulations on the occafion,—to mention th+ special 
motives which led to the building of a Town Hatt,— 
to remark upon the purposes for which it is designed, 
—and to rejoice with you in the privileges which we 
are called to exercise whenever bere convened. 

Of the morives which led io the erection of this 
Hall, the first and most commendable originated in a 
veneration for our HorsEs oF Praiirc Worsnip, and 
a conviction that it was highly proper to exclede from 
them, as much as possible. every thing which tended 
to diminish our reverence for them, or which was in- 
comp?tible with their sanctity. If our Lord was of- 
fended at the Jewys for making the outer court of the 
Temple “a place of merchandize ; by parity of in, 
ference we may consider the Sanctuary of relizion as 
dishonoured by any use of it repugnant to the sacred 
Cesign for which it was erected and the spiritual pur- 
port of its consecration.—Hence it has been a sub- 
ject of serious regret, for along time, that we have 
been under the necessity of holding mectings there 
for municipal and civil purposes ;-not only because 
the pews and seats were at those times sadly defaced, 
but because at those meetings there would unavoida- 
bly occur much which was wholly unbecoming a place 
of religious appropriation. —Our principal days of Town 
Meeting being on the first Monday m the morth, 
they follow not only the usual solemnities cf the 
Lord's day, but the special sanctity of the Commun- 
ion. We asserdled with solemn reverence ino whet 
with devout acknowlegement we catled “none other 
than the hovse of God :? and some of us to perform 
the most afectine duty of our religion, the Commeino- 
ration of the death of our blessed Saviour. A tew hours 
intervened, and we met aan, in the same 
place, and pethaps occupied the same seats 5 bat with 
different feelings, and fortotally different 
The echo of ovr pious aspirations had hardly died a- 
way. 


purposes, 


our praise. The Angels, who were sent forth as min- 
istoring spirits to the hetws of salvation, they heard the 
prayer with which the meeting was opened, hovered 
around the sacred altar to witness the rekindling of de- 
votion there.—What a contrast 


sounds than those of piety were heard, other emotions 


than those of christian affecticn and harmony were ex- 


cited. Where all had lately inepired a holy awe, there 


was little else exhibited but levity; and instead of 


meckness and humility ; opposing interests, and cen- 


ficting passions, und perhaps noisy disputes, and wrath- 
and evilspeaking! for, in the discussion of municip- 


ul concerns, or i the decision of a aontested election, 
it not unirequently happens that altercation is roused 


or irmtation excited. Every reflecting person must con- 
sider this as unbecoming in the sanctnary ; and that 
itis highly expedient that some other place should he 
rcsorted to for the transaction of secular business. In 
this view, at least, the result of the measures which 
you have taken to previde other accomodations for 
the management of your civil and political concems 
nuist be particularly ceatifyine to every serious munud: 

Another motive for the erection of this Hall was its 


actual ¢ Ap hence. 
cessary. Th 
with a 
The vlan 


Ine been at the exusterly 


er than any other. is 


Ynn4yiye 
COR. Mmoecaiion. 


right to its being continued so; but finding that i: 


would be agrecable to those in this vicinity. and mor 


convenient tothe sdutherly agd westerly parts to have 


not been enacted. I think the Law, howev- 
er, deficient in one respect. I believe there 
is no section, forbidding the destruction of 
the eggs of the protected birds. The cruel 
practice of taking these has been, and I fear, 


allowed | 


The building was vet warm with the breath of 


succeeded '—oibher 


Ti was not only desirable but ne- 
tit has been erected on ihes spot, rath- 
roference to general ac- 
e of assembline herctotore hav- 
part of the town. the jinhabi- 
tents there scemed to have had « kind of prescriptive 


the location altered, with the spirit of condescension for 
which they have always been distinguished, without 
objection or opposition, they assented to the removal. 
This yielding disposition which so readily and magnan- 
imously foregoes its own immediate cohvenience for 
the promotion of peace, has preserved in the region 
d | where it has prevailed, a quiet and a harmony favour- 
able to the most pleasant exercise of the kind affec- 
tions and the happiest display of the social virtues. 
Its benignant influence is diffusing through a wider 
sphere, Jike the sun which confines not its light and 
benefit. its mild and kindly wermth and animation to 
€ | the east where it first arose, but pours its refalgence on 
the south, and gilds the west with its cheering radi- 
ence. 

I trust that we may consider the erection of this 
building, and our meeting in tf, not only as a gratily- 
ing token of past accordance, but as a pledge of con- 
tinued and a call fer increasing haymony and, good 
will. 

Here let us convene, not to contend but to celiber- 
ate; not as sticklers for separate interests, or dema- 
gogues for party measures, but 2s brothers associated 
for devising plans of internal policy worthy the emu- 
lation of our own times and the gratitude of future a- 
ges. May we consider this as a kind of rallying point 
—as where, if we have ever been separated by divid- 
ing interests, *‘ we meet half-way 3” which always im- 
plies a conciliatory disposition and a love of peace. 

I feel persuaded that this is perfectly compatible 
with that independent exercise of our rights as Citizens 
and that privilege of franchise in voting which is our 
boast as Freemen and our glo‘y as Republicans. 

Thave only to add my most earnest wish for the 
prosperity of the whole town, and to congratulate you 
on circumstances which give us so much encourage- 
ment and so much hope. May this building fully an- 
swer the purposes for which it is erected, be as useful 
as it is ornamental to the Town, and be long preserv- 
Within these walls 
may there assemble united, affectionate, and happy 


ed trom all accident and injury. 


icllow-townsmen, inspired with zeal to promote each 
other's welfare, to advance the good of the community, 
and to rejoice in the gladness of their nation! May 
we prize and preserve our Civil and Political privi le- 
ges and immunities, aud hand them down unimpaired 
to the generation that succeeds us. And may they be 
confirmed and perpetuated through the long range of 
coming ages, till all the policy of human arrangements 
yields to the empire of universal Jove, and all subluna- 
ry associations become mingled with the fellow citi- 
zens of the saints in glory ! 
— <a> Se--- 
FOR VHE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

A few days since, proposals were issued by Messrs. 
T. B. Wait & Sons of this town, for the publication 
of a new translation of the Holy Scriptures, written by 
John Bellamy, and dedicated by his gracious pemnis- 
sion to the Prince Regent of England. So important 
and singular a proposition in this benighted age, could 
not but particularly attract our attention ; and though 
unwilling to derogate from the utility of any laudable 
design for the advancement of knowledge and literature, 
we were irresistibly compelled to dissent from the cor- 
rectness of the following prospective declarations. 
The able and erudite translator observes, ‘* it may be 
necessary to inform the public, that no translation has 
been made from the original Hebrew since the 128th 
year of Christ.” 
clare to those even of an ordinary share of mtelligence, 


Now it is totally unnecessary to de- 


the fallacy, and we may add consummate ignorance of 
this assertion. For they are satisfactorily assured and 
no ‘authority’ however full and conclusive can coun- 
teract it, that the Scriptures were not originally writ- 
ten in the Hebrew; Lut on the contrary, that though 
the Old Testament was recorded in the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages, the New was written in the Greek, 
The veracity of a scholar, able and learned, as he is, 
at least admits of * questionable shape,’ when also op” 
posed in another instance equally glaring, to the rec. 
ord of historical truth. The well known declaration 
to which we allnde, imports that an original translation 
of the Bible was written in the reign of King James 
| the Ist, and published in the year 1610; a litle more 
This arduous work was the 
| performance of forty seven gentlemen, the most distin- 
| cuished for talent and erudition in the kingdom, and 1 





_ than two centuries ago! 


has deservedly received the sanction of succeed ing 
/ aces. With what claims then to encouragement, can 
a writer who has so directly deviated from fact, pretend 
to urge the necessity ofa translation other than the ex- 
isting one, on Which he individually has devoted his 
Is it probable we have continued from 
That 
the wisdom of our ancestors has been fraught with er- 


ac quirements. 
the Creation in a state of intellectual darkness ? 


rors so numerous and imimical to our immortal welfare 
as to require that these should become etterly expune- 
ed: and to be forever succeeded by a work, of the fi- 


delity of which we have such fecble assuranecs, and 


“4 


ceded the existing translation. Thd8 we are persuad” 
ed of the absolute futility of assertions so directly in the 
face of circumstances ** which cannot lie ;” and which 


fabrication and error. Our modern translator in his 
appeal to public gratitude, as evidence of the purity 
with which the work is executed, “ pledges himself to 
bring full authority from the original for any variation 
he has made from the received translation... What 
‘authority’ will be deemed sufficient to outweigh in the 
estimation of Christians the immutable conviction of 
that which is indelibly itistamped on their own minds ? 
Is it to be presumed that the immortal instrument of 
our redemptitn, after having been sanctioned by the 
general voice of the most learned and emiment men, 
and thus transmitted to posterity, is to become wnder- 
mined and mutilated by the factitious wisdom, and 
through the * enlightened” agency of a solitary indi- 
vidual? The act may have all the merit that unequal- 
led enterprize and patient research can impart to it, 
but we imagine it cannot be sustained. The only 
advocate whose pen has been employed on this occa- 
sion, that we have yet seen, and who appears particu- 
larly enamoured with this novel proposition, is a wri. 
ter under the signature of *C.? in the Gazette of the 
23d inst. and in the Palladium of the 24th. By what 
wonderful power of intuition, he has become so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the merits of the work, even 
befure it is published, is to us utterly unknown ; unless 
indeed, the deserved celebrity of his compositions, if 
we may judge from the following touch at the sublime 
and beautiful, has induced a literary acquaintance with 
the author. ‘ Let not the faith of any one be startled 
—let them not imagine that the good and wholesome 
doctrines of the Bible are to be destroyed: no, by no 
means ; they will be still more substantieted, made 
clearer, and admired wherever this excellent translation 
is read.” If this eloquent flourish, this exquisite class- 
ical morcean, is not abundantly sufficient to assure the 
most incredulous of the value of the proposed transla- 
tion, and more than all, of the transcendant elegance 
at which prosaic diction has arrived, we despair of in. 
troducing further illustrations. The ability of this 
writer to judge ofa translation he never read, can only 
be equalled, relying on the selection with which the 
author has favoured us, by the ability of the transla. 
tor himself; and it is a little unfortunate that in the 
insertion of what he ignorantly conceives a recommend- 
ation of its merits, he has ascribed the authorship of 
the extract to two individuals; it cannét therefore ex. 
cite surprise, that, bewildered by the rays of knowl. 
edge which beamed on his mind, he should have indulg- 
ed in a strain of eulogy, from which it were truly prov- 
idential to have been delivered. The assertion ¢hat 
* a new translation of the Bible has Jong been desired 
not only by the clergy, but all the world,’ affords an 
evidence of intuition with which we have been rarely 
acquainted ; and the prolific brain of the writer only 
conld have * peopled’ so ‘ multitudinous’? an idea and 
taken it for the theme of his elegant lucubration. 
* * * 

aia 





REVIEW. © 


An Interesting Correspondence between the Rev. John 
Johnson, Pustor of the first Presbyterian Church in 
Newburgh, New-York, and Miss Elizabeth Jones. 
relative to the change in her opinions, which oeca- 
sioned her Dismissal from his Church. New-York. 
Charles N. Baldwin. 1817. 43 pp. 

Infidelity has Tong triumphed in the divisions and 
dissensions of the Church ; and it cannot be denied 
that religious controversy, as it is usually conducted, 
tends rather to bewilder than to satisfy the inquiring 
mind.—‘* A house divided against itself is brought to 
desolation.”—This truth, as applied to families and 
nations, has been confirmed by the experience of every 
successive generation, and the present state of the 
Christian Church seems to indicate a still more fearful 
illustration. Since the separation from the Church of 
Rome, the continued application of the protestant prin- 
ciple, that every man may interpret Scripture for him- 
self, has multiplied the divisions of Christendom almost 
to infinity ; for every sectary has made the Bible speak 
his own language, and announce his own doctrines. 
‘Phat this state of things may continue still longer, and 
that new sects may arise, each applying the dame prin- 
ciple, and each deducing different conclusions, seems 
highly probable.—Indeed it appears imevitable ; for 
while there is no acknowledged standard by which 
conflicting opinions may be tried, no one can be certain 
that he is right rather than his neighbour, or that both 
may net be wrong. 

If the Scriptures be a revelation from Heaven, it 
necessarily fellows that they cannot contradict them- 
selves. A principle of interpretation, then, scems to 
be wanting, which shall reconcile those diversities in 
the literal sense, on which various sects found their 
adverse opinions. This principle should be of universal 
application and unquestionable authority. But while 
it may perhaps be admitted, that such a principle is 
desirable, itis evident, that it is not at present generally 











on which we cannot rely perhaps without a rceantation 
of our established faith in every thing we have been | 
led to believe holy and without alloy ? 


| 

. H 

Is the uneriing | 
standard of divine tevelation to be 


ubjevied to hiter- 
polations and readings affording new subjects of see pu- 
cism, collision and ninidchty Itis furthermore asserted 
from this elaborate pen, “that in the fourth century, | 
Jerome made his Latin version trom this Greek transla. | 
tion; from which came the Latm Vulgate, aad #om | 
the Latin Vulgate all the European transtations have 
been made ;, thereby perpetuating the errors of all the 
translators.” From the period of this celebrated trans. 
lation to the commencement of the sixtenth century it 
is admitted to have been the origin of subsequent ver- 
sions, but towards the close of which, eight Bohemian 
divines **were employed to compose a version from the 
original tert. In 1541, anew transiation was made 
in Enyianc, but not pleasing the King was suppresse 
vy authority. In the reign of Edward the Pee pn 
er trans'ation from the Hebrew and Greck was made 
two editions of which were published ; and in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was sueceeded by one, which bh: ing aks 
vised by some of the most learned Bishops went by the 
name of the Bishop’s Bible. This also was professedly 
transiated from the original language, and is doubt. 
‘ess mere accurate than any which had hitherto pre- 








| recognised, or even supposed to exist. 


The protestant 
churches acknowledge the literal sense only as the ba- 
‘is of their doctrines, and seldom rise above it in their 
commentaries and expositions. Those, however, who 
chore mest closcly to the letter, are compelled occa- 
sionally to deviate from it;—but it is observable, that 
these Ceviations are not made ac¥ording to any estab- 
lished rule, and except in some remarkable instances, 
they are determined by the private judgment of every 
individual, according to his own ideas of fitness and 
propriety.—-New the private judgment of the Calvinist 
is one thing, and that of the Arminian another. That 
of the Quaker, diflers from both, and that of the Uni- 
versalist from all. Each of these, whenhe meets with 
a passage, the literal sense of which is not in conformity 
with the doctrines he embraces, assumes a new mode 
of interpretation for the text in question, by which it is 
inade to agree with the literal sense of other passages, 
which favour his peculiar opinions. It is presumed 
that no one will deny, that this is the general practice of 
the most approved expositors of every denomination. 
The nature of that tnspirafion by which the word is 
written, has also been a subject of much controversy 
in the church, and here too we find ** a boundless ocean 
of opinion.”” The idea affixed to the teria seems to 


change with almost every commentator, and while mest 


rise up with appalling front, to subdue the progress of 





men admit the Bible to be 
definite meaning to the word. — . _ 
Had the Church acknowledged, thatas 
are the Word of Gop, they must be inter; 
peculiarly their own, we should have heard 
mode now prevalent, of applying to ¢ 
rules of criticism and illustration, that arg 
classic authors.—Whether this be consi 
awfal reverence, with which a communi 
Heaven should be received by those to 
dressed, is surely more than questionable, 
seem self-evident, that the same laws cannot 
the works of men, and the revelations of Gop, 
may be difficult to determine whether the p 
the ludicrous predominates, when we behold th 
brought down, under the different characters o¢ 
rian, Rhetorician, and Poet, to stand the test get 
ed criticism, and to be judged by the laws of au 
and Quintillian. ids 
As finite and infinite can admit no degrees agi 
parison, neither can the works of Almighty 9) 4 
and those of human ingenuity. Had this obete., 
ference been made, we should not have heard: 
Scriptures compared with human compositions, 
Bible has been degraded, though with’ a view ¢ 
ing it, by being brought into competition wig 
writings of men. ‘T’o institute a parallel between Dx 
and Homer, and because the former may occasion, 
surpass the latter in sublimity of sentiment ang m. 
nificence of imagery, to pronounce that one jg inspiny 
and the other is not, is both absurd and impious, Ths 
is only to say, when we strip it of its disguise, thy 
man can write well, but that Gop can write better, 
We have alluded to a principle, by which the’ ot 
tures may De interpreted, and have ascribed to it cep 
tain characteristics. Is there, then, such a pring 
to be found? If not, of what authority can a work b 
which is made with every rising sectary as with ep 
former one, to speak a new lahguage, and to beth 
herald of new doctrines? Indeed, on common prinesh 
of reasoning and experience, it seems difficult tees 
count for the authority, which it has for ages m ninta 
ed. No human composition could have suppo o i 
reputation, while exposed to sucha variety of 
tradictory interpretations. Be 
We repeat the question, is there such a pri 
Can it be supposed, that the most important 
are the most uncertain? That while on subjects cg_. 
paratively trivial, we are able to arrive at absolutes 
tainty or the highest probability, that those truths, 
which have eternity for their object, and salyatign 
their end, are involved in inextricable perplexity? Gy 
the Scriptures, which are the wisdom and the powers? 
Gop, be destitute of those laws of order and h T. 
which guide and govern the operations of nature? 
It cannot be. The word is Trura in its fulness 
its glory. The laws of its interpretation are fixed a 
immutable. Human Literature may try and mip 
judge the writings of men. But let it learn its provings, 
and keep within its limits. Let it not lay its unkeb 
lowed hands upon the Ark of Gop, or enter with dating 
footsteps the Holy of Holies. cv 
Let no one imagine that we shrink from an answer 
to the question we have proposed. We are Pp ared 
unequivocally to affirm, that the principle, which We 
have contended for as necessary, is no longer wang 
He, who gave the word, can alone communicate th 
laws by which it is written, and by which it must be 
interpreted. He alone can illustrate what is obscure, 
and reconcile what is discordant. This he has done 
through the medium of Emanuel Swedenborg, “a scribe 
instructed unto the kingdom of Heaven.? ae 














































The evidence, on which this assertion rests, this is 
not the place to unfold. That it is not mere assertion, 
every one will soon find, who examines with indepem 
dence, diligence, and humility. The investigation, 
which an affirmation apparently so bold may induce, 
would soon convince the inquirer, that we have bees 
hastily judged by those, whose limited knowledge has 
little qualified them, to decide upon a subject so! vast 
and so profound. We earnestly desire the severest 
scrutiny, fer in no other way can the evidence be um 
derstood, on which our faith is founded. And let thos, 
who conceive us to be deluded, remember, that om 
assertion is not to be disproved, and that our claims a® 


not to be invalidated, by general charges of extravi 
gance and enthusiasm. 


We are aware of the prejudices that generally pier 
vail against a new dispensation, and we are aware, too, 
that the same opposition has ever been manifested when 
divine truth has been communicated to the worlds 
Whether the disposition to reject this truth, implies 
that itis unnecessary ; or whether the endless diversity, 
of opinion which prevails respecting the doctrines & 
the gospel, be an evidence that further light is useless, 
let the objector judge. 

It is worthy of remark, that those who have examined 
this subject with the closest attention, and who ate 
consequently best acquainted with its merits, are coB™ 
sidered as totally unqualified to decide upon the ques 
tion; and that those, who are almost entirely ignorant, 
are appealed to as authority, and followed as guides- 


character for talents and learning gives them an exten» 
sive and commanding influence, seem insensible of the 


out knowledge, and rejecting without inquiry. 

To philosophical minds, one of the fairest tests of 
any system of faith, is the influence it exerts on the 
understanding, affections and life, of those who embrace ~ 
it. To such we would recommend an examination of 
the work before us, as calculated forcibly to illustrate” 
the tendency of the doctrines of the New Jerusale® 
Church. ; 
The young woman who is the principal writer in this 
correspondence, appears to have had scarcely any ed- 
ucation, except that afforded by the study of the Bible 
and the writings of Swedenborg. The Advertisement 
prefixed to the work by the publishers, informs us, that 
‘¢ Miss Jones has never enjoyed the advantage of more 
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solemn responsibility they assume, in censuring with 


acquainted with only one member of the New Jeru@™ | 
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THE NEGRO PHILOSOPHER. 
WE spend much time, says Johnson, to deplore, 
The time that was mi-spent before. 
A vulgar proverb calls it almost guilt 
To cry for milk that’s spilt. 
*Tis best, when we have lost an hour, 
To exert our utmost power 
To improve the next with double diligence— 
°Tis scripture, reason and poedis COmMMmon sense. 
€o when we fail in any plan-, 
By cur own folly or another man’s, 
‘Tis ours to strive—-endeavour ty retrieve ;— 
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Not hypochondtiac sit and groan ard grieve, 


» 


Permit me just to set before ye, 
in poiat a simple Negro story. 
Yor if laborious ants and bees, 
srooks, rocks inanimate and trecs, 
Tish, fowl and every kind of beasts 
instruct as well, as learned priests ; 
Why should we scorn to learn centrol 
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From one, though black, who * has a soul” 
Sambo possest a favourite knife, 

Which, next to his own life, 

Own children and own wile, 

Of this world’s goods he valued most. 

Alas ! 

He hunted round and round and rownd 


one fatal day, this knife was lost 


Upon his scanty garden ground ; 

His cottage and his small barn floor 

He ransack’d o’er and o’er and o'er , 

‘Till, hope exhausted, he resign d 

To patience all his manly mind, 

And spoke in loud sohloquy— 

‘* Me happrer now, dan many be ; 

‘ Fight, nine, ten year me hab dis one, 

“ Odder poor brackee, he bab none. 
"Tonk heaben, Gen, fur good me had ont, 
* And since meluss um and can’t find um, 
“ Den nebber mind um : 

‘* Gress my brack soul, me grad on’t.” 
This said he made no further pother ; 

But went to work, earn’d cash, and bong ht anotvuer. 
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No. IV. 
JORN BULL AND PARLZEZ Vous 
Witt sober look 
John Bull once took 
With Parlez Vous a station, 
Whee their whole chat 
Was this and that, 
in praise of each one’s nation 


Says Parlez Vous, 
“FT anpeal to you 
* Avoiding base contention , 
“In your own eyes 
K&D 


wur th 
‘a matters of invention.’ 


ation rise, 


‘in point of dress 

: ou ali confess 

mn ‘ De French invent de rue. 
uoth John, “ that’s true, 
“7 yield to you, 

** Without dispute or shuffie.” 


‘a 


‘* Improvement next 
** Must be our text ; 
i In this we’re most expert, ¢ 
* The ruffle we 
“* improve, vou ser, 
** By adding to’t a shirt, sir.” 
EAE 
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MEMOIR OF ROL ROY MACGREGOR. 
Continued 

Among other coercive measures, which 
from time to time were adopted to suppress 
the practices of the Macgregors, was that of 
planing a garrison in their country at In- 
versnaid, upon the spot from whence Rob 
Roy took his title. The immoderate bounds 
to which the rigorous decrees of government 
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instrument the military, but also by the 
other cians who su-rounded the Macgreg- 
ors, drove them to such desperation that 
they heid the laws in contempt, as they were 
whelly precluded frem their bencfit,—so 
thet nothing appeared too »azardous nor too 
flarrant for them to perform. This fortress 
had been set down some time before any 
sally from it had given. annoyance to Mac- 
eregor; and though the number of soldiers 
which it generally contained were no great 
obstruction in his estimation, yet they were 
a sort of check upon those small parties 
which he some seasons sent forth. He 
therefore determined to intimidate the gar- 
risoh, Or to make the military abandon it. 
fie had previously mentioned his plan, and 
secured the connivance of a woman of his 
own clan Who served in the fort. Having 
supplied her with a quantity of Highland 
whiskey, of which the English soldiery were 
very tond, she contrived, on 2n appointed 
night, to intoxicate the sentinel ; and while 
he ‘sy overcome by the potent dose, she 
opened the gate, when Rob Roy and his men, 
who were on the watch, rushed in with loads 
of combustibles, and set the garrison on fire 
in ditferent places, and it was with dificuity 
thar the Inmates escaped with their lives. 
‘Though Rob was suspected to be the incen- 
diary, there was no Immedi.te proof, aud the 
camage was quietly repaired, 

‘bhe steady adherence of the llichlanders 
te the expatriaied house of Stuart, was well 
known, and so much dreaded by every prince 
who succeeded them on the British’ throne. 
thai a watchful eye was constantly kept over 
‘heir motions, and they were constrained to 
hold all their communines, which related to 
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had been carried, not only by its immediate } 


the affairs of the exiles, in the most secret 
and clandestine manner. 

Sometime subsequent to the unsuccessful 
attempt of the Highland cians under Dun- 
dee, at Killicrankie, a great meeting of chief- 
tains took place in Breadalbane, under pre- 
tence of hunting the deer, but in reality for 
‘the purpose of ascertaining the sentiments 
of each other respecting the Stuart czuse. 
Opinions were unanimous 3 and a bord of 
faith and mutual support, previously written, 
was signed. By the negligence of a chief- 
tain to whom this bond was intrusted, it fell 
into the hands of captain Campbell of Glen- 
lyon, then at Fort-William, who, from his 
connexion with many whose names were ap- 
pended, did not immediately disclose the 
contents ; but from the deserved odium 
} which was attached to that person, from 
having commanded the party who perpetta- 
ted the infamous massacre of Glencoe, he 
> was justly despised and exccrated even by 
his nearest friends ; and when tt was known 
that a man of such inhuman feelings held 
this bond, those who signed it were serious- 
ly alarmed, and various plans were suggest- | 
ed for recovering it. Rob Roy Macgregor, 
who was at this clan meeting, had also affix- 
ed his name; but on his own account he 
was indifferent, as he regarded neither king 
nor government. He was, however, urged 
by several chiefs, particularly his patron, to 
exert himself, and if possidic to recover the 
bond.’ With this view he went to Fort- 
William in disguise, not with his usual num- 
ber of attendants, and getting access to cap- 
tain Campbell, who was a near relation of 
his own, he discovered that, out of revenge 
for the contemptuous manner in which the 
chieftains now treated the captain, he had 
put the bond into the possession of the gov- 
ernor of the garrison, who was resolved to 
forward it to the Privy Council ; and Rob 
learning by accident the day on which it was 
>to be sent, took his leave, and went home 
The despatch whici contained the bond was 
made up by governor Hill, and sent from 
Fort-William, escorted by an ensigns com- 
mand, which in those countries always ac- 
companied the message of governmert. On 
the third day’s march, Rob, and fifty of his 
men, met this party in Glendochart, and or- 
dering them to halt, demanded their despatch- 
es. The officer refused; but Reb told him, 
that he would eitker have their lives and the 
despatches together, or the despatches alone. 
The ferocious looks and appearance of Rob 
and his men bespoke no irresolution. The 
packet was given up; and Rob having taken 
out the bond he wanted, he begged the offi- 
cer would excuse the delay he had occasion- 
ed, and wishing him a good journey, left 
the military to proceed unmolested. By 
this manceuvre many chieftains kept on their 
heads, and the forfeitures of many estates 
were prevented. 
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The most inveterate enemy that Rob Roy 
had to guard against, was the earl of Athol, 
who had long harrassed his clan, and whose 
machinations were even more alarming than 4 
the denunciations of the law. Rob had no 
doubt given cause for this enmity, ‘or he 
had frequently ravaged the district of Athol, 
carried away cattle, and put every man to 
the sword who attempted resistance ; and all 
thi:, he said, was to retaliate the cruelties 
formerly committed upon his anccstors. 
But he had once nearly paid for his temerity: 
The earl having sent a party of horse, they 
unexpectedly came upon him, and seized 
him in his own house of Monachaltuarach, 
situated in Balquhiddar. He was placed on 
horseback, to be conveyed to Stirling Castle ; 
but in going down a steep defile, he leaped 
off, ran up a wooded hill, where the horse- 
men could not follow, and escaped. Athol, 
ob another occasion, sent twenty men from 
Glenalmond, to lay hold of Macgregor. He 
saw them approaching, and did not shun 
them, though he was alone. His uncommon 
size and strength, the fierceness of his coun- 
tenance, and the postre of defence in which 
he placed himself, intimidated them so much 
that they durst not go near him. He told 
them, that he knew what they wanted, but if 
they did not quietly depart, none of them 
should return. He desired them to tell their 
master, that if he sent any more of his pigmy 
race to disturb him, he would hang them up 
to feed the cagles, 


Feuds and violent conflicts of clans, still 
continued prevalent, with all the animosity 
which marked the rude character of the 
times ; and a contest having arisen betwixt 
the earls of Athol and Perth, Rob Roy was 
requested to take part with the Jatter: and 
thourh Perth was no favourite with him, he 
readily agreed to give his assistance, as_ he 
would undertake any thing to distress Athol. 
Having assembled sixty of his men, he 
marched to Drummond Castle with seven 
pipers playing. The Athol-men were al- 
ready on the banks of the Earn, and the 
Drummonds and Macgregors marched to 
attack them; but they no sooner recognised 
the Macgregers, whom they considered as 
demons, than they fled from the field, and 
were pursued to the precincts of their own 
country, 


Although Reb Roy Macgregor, from his 
great personal prowess, and the dauntless 
energy of his mind, which, in the most try. 
ing and dificult emergencies, never forsook 
him, was the dread of every country were 
his name was kaown, the urbanity and kind. 
ness of his manners to his inferiors, gained 
him the good will and services of his whole 
clan, who were always ready to submit to any 
privation, or to undergo any hardship to pro- 
tect him from the multitude of enemies who 





mong Mahy instances of their attachment 


may here 


toa person In 


apprehend Rob Roy, or any man of his name 
The fellow was stout and resolute. 


Rob Roy Macgregor to the jail of Stirling 


accordingly equipped himself and his men 


he inquired the way to Rob’s house. 


went forward. 


himsclf went to reconnoitre. 


by Rob into a large room, where 





¢ All around, the walls to grace, 
Hung trophies of the fight or chace ; 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle axe, a hunting spear, 

And broad-swords, bows and arrows store, 
With the tusked trophies of the boar.” 


buried. 


and fell upon the floor. 


self, 


the fugitives in every direction, and gave 
every one of them such a complete duck- 
ing, that they had reason all their lives to 
remember the lake and the river of Balquhid- 
dar 

These people wete no sooner out of the 
hands of the Macgregors, than they made a 
speedy retreat to Stirling, not taking time 
on the road to dry their clothes, lest a repe- 
tition of their treatment should take placc ; 
and upon their arrival there, they represcnt- 
ed the usage they had received, with exag- 
gerated accounts of the assassinations and 
cruelties of the Macgregors, magnifying 
their own wonderful escape, and prowess in 

having killed several of the clan, so that the 

story was reperted to the commander of the 

castle, who ordered a company of soldicrs to 
march into the Highlands, to lay hold of Rob 

Roy Macgregor. A party of Macgregors, 

who were returning with some booty which 

they had acquired along the banks of the 

Forth, descried the military on their way to 
Calander, and _ suspecting their intention, 
hastened to acquaint Rob Roy of what they 

saw. In a few hours the whole country was 

warned of the approaching danger, and 
gua:is were placed at different stations to 
give notice of the movements of the soldiers. 
All the men within scveral miles were pre- 
pared to repel this invasion, in case it was 
to lay waste the country, which had often 
been done before ; but the military had no 
other orders than to seize Rob Roy, who 
considered it more prudent to- take refuge 
in the hills, than openly to give the military 
battle, when they meant no other hostility. - 

After a fruitless search for many days, the 
soldiers, unaccustemed to the fatigue of 
climbing mountains, and scrambling over 
rocks and through woods, took shelter at 
nighl in an empty house, which they furnish- 
ed with heath for beds ; and the Macgregors 
unwilling that they should leave their country 
without some lasting remembrance of them, 
set fire to the house, which speedily dislodg- 
ed the soldicrs, In the confusion many of 
them were hurt, a number lost their arms, 
and one man was killed by the accidental 
discharge of a musket. The military party, 
thus thrown into confusion, broke down by 
fatigue, and almost famished for want of pro- 
visions, which they could not procure, with- 
drew from the country of the Macgregors, 
happy that they had escaped so well. 

The tribute of b/ack mail, already noticed, 
extended under Rob Roy’s system, to all 
classes of people, to inferior proprietors, and 
to every description of tenantry, but the more 
powerful chieftains, though they at times 
considered Rob as an useful auxiliary and 
though their property was often subjected to 
spoliation, would seldom consent to that 
compulsatory regulation, as being too de- 
grading to that consequence which they were 
anxious to maintain. Rob did certainly, as 
occasion required, exact what he conceived 
to be his due in this way, with some seycri- 
ty; but he often received the tax as a_ vol- 





Sought his destruction; and one or two, a- 





be mentioned :— wert to . 
arge amount, which he had long owec 
ee the Lowlands, could never be 
recovered, because no one would undertake 
to execute diligence against him. At length 
a messenger at Edinburgh appeared, who 
pledged himself, that with six men, he would 
through the whole Highlands, and would 


He was 
offered a handsome sum, if he would bring 


and was allowed men of his own choice. He 


with swords, sticks, and every thing fitted 
forthe expedition; and having arrived at 
the only public house then in Balquhiddar, 
This 
party were at once known to be strangers, 
and the landiord coming to learn their bus- 
iness, he sent notice of it to his good friend 
Rob, and advised them not to go farther, lest 
they might come to repent of thcir folly ; 
but the advice was disregarded, and they 
The party waited at some 
distance from the house, and the messenger 


Having announced himself as a stranger 
who had lost his way, he was politciy shown 


which astonished him so much, that he felt 
as if he had got into a cavern of the infernal 
regions ; but when the room door was shut, 
and he saw hanging behind ita stuffed figure 
of a man, intentionally placed there, his ter- 
ror increased to such a degree, that he 
screamed out, and asked if it was a dead 
man ? To which Rob coolly answered, that 
it Was a rascal of a messenger who had come 
to the house the night before ; that he had 
killed him, and had not got time to have him 
Fear now wholly overcame the 
messenger, and he could scarcely articulate 
a benediction for his soul, when he fainted 
Four of Rob’s men 
carried him out of the house, and, in order 
to complete the joke, and at the same time 
to restore the man to life, they took him to 
the river just by, and tossed him in, allowing 
him te get out the best way he could him- 
His companions, in the mean time, 
seeing all that happened, and supposing he 
had been killed, took to their heels ; but the 
whole glen having now been alarmed, met 


untary oblation, Of this last description 
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was an annual payment made 

Campbell of Abruchil ; but this 
having omitted to pay Rob for sc 
he at last went to his castle with an « 
party, to demand the arrears. due - 
Having knocked at the gate, leaving hig’ 
at some distance, hé desired a convepest 
with the laird ; but he was told that ses 
great men were at dinner with him,.and @ 
no stranger could be admitted. ‘ Th 
him,”’ said he, “that Rob Roy Macgre 
at his door, and must see him, if the ke 
should be dining with him.” The porters 
turned, and told Rob that his master ks 
nothing of such a person, and desired 
to depart. Rob immediately applied tg4 
mouth a large horn that hung by hisigig 
from which there issued a sound that appam 
ed the castle guard, shook the building 

its base, and astonished Abruchil andeag. 
guests, who quickly left the dining-table, 
an instant Rob’s men were by his side, gam” 
he ordered them to drive away all the csaie 
they found on the land ; but the laird caps 
hastily to the gate, apologized for the ryde 
ness of the porter to his good friend 
Roy Macgregor, took him into the cages 
paid him his demand, and they parted go¢ 
friends. 
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DESULTORY GLEANINGS, 





SLANDER AND VINDIGAYION, ; 
Vindication partakes of the same qualities - 
that Homer ascribes to prayer: Slander, 


Strong, and sound of feet, 
Flies through the world, afflicting men: 


but vindication, lame, wrinkled and imbecile, 

for cver seeking its object, and never obtain- 
ing it, follows after, only to make the perso 
in whose behalf it is employed, more cor 
pletely the scorn of mankind. The char 
against me would be heard by thousands 
the vindication by few. Wherever vindic 
tion comes, is not the first thing it tells 
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suPrVil 

the unhappy subject of it, that his characte bility 
has been tarnished, his integrity suspected. bee i 
that base motives and vile actions have been findin 
imputed to him ; that he has been scoffed red sé 
by some, reviled by others, and looked gg est tr 
askance by all? Yes; the worst thing ¥ given 
would wish to my worst enemy, is thattl thoug 
character should be the subject of vindicatie and 5 
And what is the well-known disposition | the lc 
mankind in this particulat® All love the best ¢ 
scandal. It constitutes a tale that seizes at ™ 
upon the curiosity of our species; it has it is 
scmething deep, and obscure, and mysterious ~ S100, 
in it; it is whispered from man to man, and diffici 
communicated by winks, and nods, and, to w 
shrugs, the shaking of the head, and the © breas 
speaking motion of the finger. But vindicae | this ] 
tion is poor, and dry, and. cold, and repul- © and I 
sive. It rests in deteciions and distinctions, this 1 
explanations to be given to the meaning of @ and ¢ 
hundred phrases, and the setting right what: light 
ever belongs tothe circumstance of timee not t 
and of place. What by-stander ‘will bend jects 
himself to the drudgery ef thoroughly ape. thre. 
preciating it? Add to which, all men are — Para 
endowed to a certain degree with the level- dise 
ling principle, as with an instinct. Scandah com 
includes in it, as an element, that change of — ing 
fortune which is required by the criiic from’ — the» 
the writer of an epic poem, or a tragedy. ~ give 
The person respecting whom a scandalis ~ fore 
propagated, is of sufficient importance, at — cou! 
least in the eyes of the propagator and the. acte 
listener, tobe made a subject for censure. the 
He is found, or he is erected into, an adee Ma 
quate centre of attack; he is first set up a8 nad 
a statue to be gazed at, that he may afters mas 
wards be thrown down and broken to pieces, ig] 
crumbled into dust, and scattered to allthe — <= 
winds of heaven. hot 
. jen 

Mr. Epitor, ’ i im: 
I have seen in an old almanack the following sere 
mon. Perhaps it may occupy a square or so, in your ~ poe 
paper, to the satisfaction of your customers. ei A stu 
A CouNTRYMAN. tt 

Text. Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly = 
upward. He giveth up the ghost, and where ishe 2 ah 
SERMON. - - 

Man’s ingress to the world is naked and bare ; 4 hy 
His progress through it is trouble and care ; ae su 

* His egress from it is, no one knows where. 4 en 
But, 7 we of improvement, one truth is most lit 
Clear— xe ; 

We shall fare well there, if we do well here; j pe 
And I could not say more, should I preach a whole £ “ 
year. & ss 

ok «e 

TRUE FELICITY. sy 

A person once observed to an ancient Greek Phi- $5! 

losopher, that it was a great happiness to have what we 2% 
desire ; the sage replied, ‘‘ but it isa much greate: al 
happiness to desire nothing but what we have.” | Cl 
EPIGRAM. : is 

| Nothing diffuse was ever yet acute, Zz h 
The tree where leaves abound bears little fruit ; ‘ ‘ 
Still if Toi’s speech lack arguments of strength, 
All that it wants in depth, he gives in length ! t 

a 

INSENSIBILITY. . 

Oh! cold is the ice-drop that clings to the willow, 
When winter has sprinkled his hoar-locks with snoW; — ~ 
And chill is the sigh of Ontario’s billow, a - 

That bursts from his wave-beaten caverns below ¢ | Sg 

But colder’s the eye where no kindness sits beamimgy c 
To him who unvalued and friendless remains, fe t 


And the heart frozen sigh where no warm wish is teem- 


phains. 
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